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For ‘‘ The Friend.”* 
INSECTS. 


NO. II. 
) 4 The Language of Ants. 


Previous to proceeding further in our ac- 
count of the interesting and wonderful traits 
of the ant, it will be proper to remark, in or- 
der that the facts related illustrative of their 

instincts may not be discredited, that they 
: have been derived from actual] examination by 
H. P. Huber, and others; the former, from 
whose account they have been principally 
taken, invented a kind of ant hive so con- 
: structed as to enable him to observe their 
proceedings without molesting them; and 
| his observations have been confirmed by 
other naturalists entitled to the fullest con- 
fidence. ‘The fact of animals of any kind 
living in communities, would seem to imply 
the necessity of their having some means 
f of communicating their wants and fears and 
other feelings necessary for their protection 

from danger and starvation. That ants, in 

common with other insects who live in so- 

f cieties, have the means of communicating in- 
3 formation of various occurrences, and use a 
species of knowledge which is mutually under- 
stood, will appear evident from the following 
| facts. If those at the surface of a nest are 
alarmed, it is wonderful in how short a time 
the alarm spreads through the whole nest. It 
runs from quarter to quarter, the greatest in- 
quietude seems to possess the community, and 
they carry with all possible despatch their trea- 
sures, the larva and pupw, down to the lowest 
apartments. ‘The legs of one of M. Huber’s 
artificial formicaries were plunged into pans 
of water, to prevent the escape of the ants : 
this proved a source of great enjoyment to 
these little beings, for they are a very thirsty 
race, and lap water like dogs. One day when 
he observed many of them tippling very mer- 
rily he was so cruel as to disturb them, which 
sent most of them in a fright to the nest; but 
some more thirsty than the rest continued 
their potations. Upon this, one of them that 
had retreated returns to inform his thoughtless 
companions of their danger; one he pushes 
with his jaws, another he strikes, first upon 
the belly, and then upon the breast, and so 
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obliges three of them to leave off their ca- 
rousing and march homewards, but the fourth 
more resolute to drink it out, is not to be dis- 
coinfited, and pays not the least regard to the 
kind blows with which his compeer, solicitous 
for his safety, repeatedly belabours him; at 
length, determined to have his way, he seizes 
him by one of his bind legs, and gives him a 
violent pull; upon this, leaving his liquor, the 
loiterer turns around, and opening his threat- 
ening jaws with every appearance of anger, 
goes very coolly to drinking again; but his 
monitor, without further ceremony, rushing 
before him, seizes him by the jaws, and at last 
drags him off in triumph to the formicary. 
The language of ants is not confined merely 
to giving intelligence of the approach or pre- 
sence of danger, it is well known that they 
give each other information when they have 
discovered any store of provision. Bradley 
relates a striking instance of this. A nest 
of ants in a nobleman’s garden discovered a 
closet, many yards within the house, in which 
conserves were kept, which they constantly 
attended till the nest was destroyed. Some 
in their rambles must have first discovered 
this depot of sweets, and informed the rest of it. 
It is remarkable that they always went to it 
by the same track, scarcely varying an inch 
from it, though they had to pass through two 
apartments, nor could the sweeping and clean- 
ing the rooms discomfit them, or cause them 
to pursue a different route. Ligon’s account 
of the ants in Barbadoes affords another con- 
vincing proof of it. “ We sometimes kill a 
cockroach and throw him on the ground and 
mark what they will do with him; his body is 
bigger than a hundred of them, and yet they 
will find the means to take hold of him and 
lift bim up, and having him above ground away 
they carry him, and some go by as ready as- 
























for as soon as any one has received it he is 
immediately in motion. 
discovery to communicate, they strike with 
them those that they meet in a particularly 
impressive manner. 
be fed, it touches with its two antenne, mov- 
ing them very rapidly, those of the individual 
from whom it expects its meal; and not only 
ants understand this language, but even aphides 
and cocci, insects which will be shown hereaf- 
ter to be of great importance to our pigmy 
race, as they stand in the same relation to 
them as our milch cows do to us, yield their 
sacharine fluid at the touch of these imperative 
organs. The helpless larve also are informed 
by the same means when they may open their 


When they have any 


If a hungry ant wants to 


mouths to receive their food. Next to their 
language, and scarcely different from it, are 
the modes by which they express their affec- 
tions and aversions. Whether ants, with man 
and some larger animals, experience any thing 
like attachment to individuals, is not easily as- 


certained, but that they are sensible of the full 


force of the sentiment of protection or the love 


of the community to which they belong, is 


evident from the whole series of their proceed- 
ings, which all tend to promote the general 
good. If any of their fraternity falls into dis- 
tress or difficulty, they are sure of the sympa- 
thy of their companions. M. Latrelle once 
cut off the antenne of an ant; one of its com- 
panions, evidently pitying its sufferings, and the 
loss of a member as dear to the owner as the 
pupil of our eye to us, was seen to approach 
it, and after caressing the sufferer pour into 
the wound a drop of a liquid from its own 
mouth. 

The satisfaction they express at meeting 
after absence, is said to be very striking, and 
gives some degree of individuality to their at- 
tachment. M. Huber, having taken an ant 


sistants, if any be weary; and some are the|hill from the woods, placed it in his glass hive: 
officers that lead and show the way to the hole| finding that be had a superabundance of ants, 
into which he must pass; and if the van cou-|he allowed some of them to escape, and these 


riers perceive that the body of the cockroach 
lies across and will not pass through the hole 
or arch through which they mean to carry 
him, order is given and the body turned end- 
wise, and this is done a foot before they come 
to the hole, and that without any stop or stay: 
and this is observable, that they never pull 
contrary ways.” These, and other facts which 
might be adduced, render it certain that ants 


formed a nest in his garden. Those which 
were in the hive he carried into his study and 
observed their habits for four months, after 
which period he placed the hive in the gar- 
den, within fifteen paces of the natural nest. 
Though the time they had been separated was 
equal to one fourth of their existence as per- 
fect insects, during which they had had no 
communication with each other, they imme- 


have a language of dumb signs, the organs of| diately recognised their former companions, 
which are the antenne, supplying the place of] they caressed them with their antennw, and 


voice and words. When the military ants, 
which will be noticed in a future number, go 
upon their expeditions and are out of the 
formicary, previously to setting off, they touch 
each other on the trunk with their antenne 
and forehead—this is the signal for marching; 


taking them up in their mandibles, led them 
to their own nest. Presently others arrived 
in crowds and carried off the fugitives in a 
similar manner: and venturing into the arti- 
ficial ant hill, in a few days caused such a de- 
sertion that it was wholly depopulated. 
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They appear to be intent upou the promo- 
tion of each other's welfare, and are ready at 
all times to share with their absent brethren 
any good thing they may chance to discover, 
and those that go abroad feed those which re- 
main at home. M. Huber, for a particular 
reason, having produced heat by means of a 


flambeau in a certain part of an artificial) 


formicary, the ants that happened to be in 
that quarter, after enjoying it for a time, 
hastened to convey the welcome intelligence 
to their companions, whom they even carried 
suspended upon their jaws to the spot, till 
hundreds might be seen thus laden with their 
friends. 
Huser. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THF POLISH JEW Boy. 


Poland is the chief modern seat of the 
scattered Jewish race; for while those inte- 
resting people were persecuted throughout 
every part of Europe, the noble sympathising 
Pole gave them refuge, and treated the:n as 
men and brethren. Under this kind protec- 
tion, the Jews in time multiplied, and their 
hamlets soon rose to the condition of popu- 
lous villages and towns, presenting to the 
modern world the spectacle of a second Ju- 
dea. . These Polish Jews were permitted to 


govern themselves by their own laws, which 
they did in its fullest extent, adopting all the 
Mosaic and Rabbinical ceremonies, and even 
dispensing with surnames, according to an- 
cient usage. They also adhered to their own 


peculiar costume, and continue to do so. 
Their bodies are covered with a tightly fitted 
black silk robe, fastened with a band and 
tassel round the waist; on their head they 
wear a skuli-cap, both in and out of the 
house, a rigid Jew never having his head un- 
covered, as, like other eastern people, he re- 
quires to say prayers and graces on many 
occasions, and is obliged, when addressing 
the Almighty, to wear his hat upon his head; 
a long flowing beard, and a staff, complete 
the outline of their appearance. Napoleon 
made many innovations on the Jewish cus- 
toms, though with little advantage to him- 
self. He enrolled the young men into ca- 
valry and infantry troops, making them take 
surnames, and insisting that they should never 
wear the costume of their race. This mixing 
with the natives of other territories contri- 
buted to enlighten the Jews, but war gave 
them an insight into the riches of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and made them anxious to 
participate in that wealth, which they endea- 
vour to do by the only means left within their 
power. Being prevented by the illiberal and 
odiously selfish laws of most Christian powers 
from devoting their attention to ordinary pro- 
fessional pursuits, or trying to gain distinc- 
tion and opulence by any of the common 
modes in practice, they have in this, as in 
every other instance, devoted their abilities 
to various mercantile avocations, generally 
dealing in articles of great value. The way 
in which the industrious young Jews set out 
upon their wanderings is in no small degree 


affecting. After procuring the blessing of}admiring de goods. 


their parents, which, in general, is all that they 
have to bestow, they leave their native homes 
at the tender age of thirteen, and in Scripture 
phrase, gircing up their loins, they address 
themselves to their travels into far countries, 
in search of what fortune may be pleased to 
reward them with. A certain portion of man- 
kind are still disposed to hoot and persecute 
the Jews, and to allow them no good property 
whatever; but we defy any civilised pation 
to produce such striking instances of intre- 
pidity, honest industry, and humility, as are 
here exemplified. ‘The circumstance of boys 
of thirteen years of age voluntarily abandon- 
ing the houses of their parents, to depend for 
their support on their own unassisted, unad- 
vised efforts, among total strangers, is quite 
unparalleled in the history of the most chi- 
valric people which the eafth ever produced. 
We, no doubt, find Italian and Swiss boys 
wandering over most parts of Europe, but, it 


looking, a shentleman did ask me if I was a 
Jew. I say, yes. He den ask me if I be 
honest, and I say, yes, also. He den took 
me for to assist him in selling his merchan- 
dise, and was much satisfied, and he did give 
me about two pounds in dis country money. 
Oh, dis was a grand beginning of my fortune. 
So I did consider me what to buy, and, as 
luck would have it, I did buy all cornelian 
stones, but could not sell dem again ; so 1 did 
take me to Italia; den I did show dem to an 
honest catholic jeweller, and he did give me 
twenty pounds. J was den very glad of dis 
'great sum of monies, and did lay out the 
whole on cameos. I next went again to 
Frankfort, and was so fortunate as to sell 
dem for one hundred pounds. I now did 
buy all mine monies in stones, and took them 
again to Italia; but dish time I had a large box, 
which cause der custom: house officers to stop 
me, and take away all mine riches, and put 


will be remarked, it is chiefly in the charac-| me to jail. When I was brought to der judge, 
ter of mendicants, or something nearly allied|they did search me, and found only my phy- 
to it; while the Jew boy sets forth with the! lacteries ; and de judge ask me what I do wid 
determination to pursue some branch of lu-j dese tings, and I told him they were for me 
crative industry, requiring no small degree of|to use when I pray to mine God. And he, 
ingenuity and wisdom. It may be mentioned,| being a good catholic, say to me, you be a 


that the Jews become of age on the Sabbath 
after they attain the age of thirteen. On this 
solemn occasion, they read a portion of the 
Scriptures aloud in the synagogue, and dedi- 
cate themselves to their Maker, by swearing 
to keep the commandments. After the cere- 
mony, the morning is celebrated with a break- 
fast party. At thirteen, the young Jews are 
required to wear phylacteries every morning 
while at their devotions. These consist of 
two long stripes of leather, one being made 


good Jew man; and he did give me all pack 
my goods, which I sold for dis time two hun- 
dred pounds. After dis I went to Turkey, 
and dat was very good luck; for a Turk did 
show me a bag full of green and pink stones, 
and he ask me to puy dem. I did not know 
the value of dem; but for a grand specula- 
tion, I did say, if | make my fortune, | do; if 
I lose, | no worse den when I set out. So I 
did make a prayer, and he did sell me dem 
for mine own price, two hundred pounds. He 


to fit the head, the cther for the left arm, 
with large knots, emblematic of Almighty 
God. Inclosed in this knot are the ten com- 
mandments,.and the prayer, “ Hear, O Israel; 
the Lord our God is one God,” &c. 


ask me three hundred; but I say, I have no 
more riches. So the Turk gave me the whole 
for my price. I now took my bag of green 
and pink stones to a person dat was a judge, 
and he say, they be all emeralds and rubies, 
These observations on the conditions andjand worth a great sum. So I did sort dem, 
manners of the Polish Jews, are preliminary | and went to Genoa, where I did never go be- 
to the following account of the history of} fore, and showed dem to a Jew broker, and 
one of them, named Joshua Mendelsohlm,|he ask me mine price. I say, he must show 
who emigrated in the manner we have men-| dem to the diamond-merchants, and they must 
tioned, and speedily raised himself from indi-| put der highest price, for I did not let him 
gence to affluence, simply by perseverance! know dat I did not know the value of dem. 
and successful speculations in valuable arti-| The Jew broker came next day, and tell me he 
cles of commerce. We give the account|can get £2000 for one parcel, and, if sent to- 
nearly in his own words, as he related it to a| morrow, he will pay dem. As soon as | left 
friend. de Jew broker, I jump for joy at mine good 
“ Well, den, when I did come first to be a| luck, and did tank mine God for his goodness 
man at terteen years of age, den [ did have}|tode poor Jew boy. When next day did come, 
all de grand desire to go away to seek my}I did take al] the monies, £2000, for a part 
fortune; so I did go to my fader and moder/ of mine precious stones; and out of gratitude 
for der blessings, and they did give me dem,}J did take for mine wife the broker's pretty 
and I did ask my fader for his assistance, and| daughter Rachel. So dis all over, I pay me 
he did say unto me, Mine dear son, all dat I/a visit to all der grand cities, and did sell 
can give you is a clean shirt, and may the! more and more of mine emeralds and rubies 
God of Israel bless you: den I did leave mine| for very much monies.” 
own country widout one farding, and my goods} To bring this autobiographical sketch to a 
did consist of mine clothes on my back, and! conclusion, it has to be added, that after these 
my prayer-book, and my phylacteries. I did} various speculations, Joshua ventured on deal- 
not know vere | should go; but my feet did|ing in diamonds, in which he was still more 
take me to Frankfort; and behold der was de} successful. He has thus pursued a lucrative 
grand fair, and 1 did Jook me about, and I) traffic in precious stones for many years, and 
was astonished to see such quantities of fine}is now one of the richest men in Europe. 
merchandise ; so I did stand for a long while! His home is at Genoa, where his wife and fa- 
Now, when I did stand| mily live in the first style, with carriages and 
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other luxuries of the most expensive descrip- 
tion. Yet he still pursues his unvarying 
avocations, almost in his original humble 
condition. He travels through every conti- 
nental country, and visits all the principal 
cities in his professional capacity. He also, 
in general, carries about his person property 
to the amount of £100,000 and upwards, in 
precious stones, all of which are stowed in 
about fifty different pockets in various parts 
of his dress. 





From the Lindfield Reporter. 
MAURITIUS. 
EDUCATION OF THE LIBERATED SLAVES. 


In the newspaper called Le Cernéen, ou 
Petite Revue Africaine, under date Port 
Louis, August 19, 1834, there is an article 
on the education of the liberated slaves; or 
rather upon the religious instruction that 
ought to be imparted to them. 

The writer thinks that as the great mass of 
the proprietors are Roman catholics, the 
dogmas of that church ought to be taught ; 
that inconvenience would arise from two re- 
ligions being inculcated ; that there is an 
objection to the protestant religion, on ac- 
count of the number of sects into which its 
professors are divided, while the catholic is 
recommended by its unity, and the pomp and 
imposing ceremonies with which it is attend- 
ed, calculated as he thinks to make a striking 
and beneficial impression upon these ignorant 
people. The idea it seems has been enter- 
tained of importing a number of ecclesiastics, 


-under the name of Fréres de la Doctrine 


Chrétienne, to whom it is proposed to confide 
the moral and elementary education of the 
apprentices; these it seems are proposed to 
be sent for from France, through the assist- 
ance of the English ambassador there. ‘I'he 
writer says, “ They would be content with 
the most moderate salaries; they speak the 
French language; and are besides subjected 
to the discipline of a hierarchy by the assist- 
ance of which it would be easy to set bounds 
to any exuberance of zeal: a precious advan- 
tage, which the protestant missionaries do not 
possess, who have no other rule, than their 
own judgments and will.” 

Whilst we are advocates for the most per- 
fect religious liberty, we should be grieved 
to see an importation of priests into the Mau- 
ritius for the purpose of perpetuating spiritual 
slavery, after bodily slavery had been abolish- 
ed; the fact is, that in this and all that were 
formerly slave colonies, the system of instruc- 
tion of the British and Foreign School Society 
as taught at their central establislment in the 
Borough Road, London, is superlatively ap- 
plicable: for while it does not interfere with 
the religious doctrines of any denomination 
of Christians; and at the same time that it 
teaches in the most economical and effectual 
manner the elements of useful knowledge, it 
trains up children in the habits of order, sub- 
ordination, morality, and virtue—it makes 
them acquainted with their duties to God and 
man, and instructs them in those fundamental 
principles of revealed religion, in which all 
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real Christians, whatsoever may be their de- 
nomination, agree. Hence schools upon this 
system are open to all, with this great advan- 
tage, that they tend to prevent that sectarian 
animosity so prevalent, where children whose 
parents are of different religions have not had 
the opportunity of mixing together :* we all 
know that the friendships contracted between 
boys at school, have sometimes had a bene- 
ficial influence upon them in after life. The 
means for training teachers at the Borough 
Road establishment have been recently so 
much increased, that persons destined for 
schools in any part of the world, may be 
taught the system, free of expense, if pro- 
perly recommended to the committee, and 
deemed suitable, they being supported by 
their friends during the period necessary for 
their instruction, which is generally three or 
four months. 


JAMAICA. 
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£759, of which £480 have been paid into the hands 
of their treasurers. It appears, however, that to equip 
the expedition in a proper manner, an additional sum 
of £450 is absolutely necessary; and we are happy 
to state that, before the meeting separated, the sum 
of £114 was subscribed, and no doubt is entertained 
of their success in raising £336, before the departure 
of the expedition. Thus, on the important head of 
Funds, the expedition may be considered as perfectly 
successful. 

“ The committee also express their obligations to 
Sir John Herschell, who, in compliance with a uest 
transmitted to him, selected and purchased in Lon- 
don, for the use of the expedition, the following in- 
struments, namely :—a five inch sextant, three hori- 
zontal self-registering thermometers, two common 
thermometers, two Daniell’s hygrometers, one sym- 
presometer, two pocket compasses, two prismatic 
azimuth compasses, and two telescopes with leathern 
cases and slings, which are hourly expected to arrive; 
and a mountain barometer fitted up with cistern 
heads, which Sir John Herschell brought with him 
for greater security, having procured a careful com- 
parison of its zero point with the standard at Somer- 
set House. 

“The Board of Admiralty have also forwarded for 
the same object two chronometers, and have given 
directions to the Astronomer Royal at the Cape, to 


The British and Foreign School Society have! place at the disposal of the committee, a sextant, a 
given £50 towards the erection of school | reflecting circle with mercurial horizon, and a mag- 


rooms at Spanish Town, which now include 
accommodation for an 


maica. 

It is with great pleasure that we inform 
our readers, that the Mico fund of £117,000, 
is vested in trustees, with power to apply it 
in promoting education in all our West In- 
dian islands, upon a liberal and comprehen- 
sive plan. 


From the same. 


infant school, and) 
trustees are appointed in England and Ja-| 








netic intensity instrament. 

“From their own funds, the committee have 
purchased five wagons, and have ordered eight spans 
of trained oxen of twelve each, to be procured and 
held in readiness on the frontier. They have also 
ordered six double-barrelled fowling pieces from Lon- 

lon. 

“They have also accepted the gratuitous services 
of a gentleman as a surveyor, who is well qualified to 
aid the expedition in that capacity; and of another 
who undertakes to act as superintendent of the trading 
department. 

“ They think it probable that, before the departure 


{of the expedition, a draftsman will arrive from Eng- 


land; but should they be disappointed in this, they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that an individual of 
































RESEARCHES INTO CENTRAL AFRICA, FROM THE | the party is capable of discharging this important 
' 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. bared if required. 
“ Although this expedition has been andertaken by 
Sydney Herald, June 25d, 1834. 


private individuals, the countenance and support given 

‘ ‘ {tu it by three successive governors of this culony, and 

We stated some time ago, that a society at the assistance afforded to it by the Board of Admiralty, 
Cape Town had been instituted with a view} cannot fail to satisfy the world at large, that the ends 
to promote researches, and an expedition of| in view are of a public nature, and of a character just 












discovery into central Africa from that colony. 


Some apprefensions were entertained that} ,), 


funds would be wanting to carry this desira- 
ble object into execution. It now appears 


and honourable. 
“The African continent is in truth a term for a 
ing unknown. We have approached its shores; we 


| have seen a little, and a very little of its extremities ; 


but its central regions, occupying a space larger than 


that the colonial and nome governments have | the area of Europe, are still to us involved in total 


lent their aid in a most liberal manner for the 
purpose, and there is every reason to expect 
that the interior of that immense continent 
will be explored, not from the Mediterranean 
or the Cape Coast, but by penetration from 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. We 


darkness. Within that space, too, we recognise the 
sphere of nature’s greatest activity. On the north, 
and on the south, we have a large share of both tem- 
perate zones in their most happy latitudes; @id be- 
tween them an immense extent, from east to west, of 
that vast division of the. globe’s surface, where the 
grand agents of organized production, heat and mois. 
ture, perform their most splendid miracles. 

“ Into this field the expedition referred to is about 


teresting extract from the South American Ad-| to penetrate,—with the good wishes of all classes of 
vertiser, from which a correct idea may be} ™en for its success.” 


formed of the present state of proceedings. 


The expedition will be conducted on a scale} 
of unusual magnificence, and the objects of} 


scientific research are not forgotten : 


“ Below we give a report of the proceedings of the 


’ 
} 


From the same. 
WAR. 


Amid the various objects of deep solicitude, 


* Association for exploring Central Africa,’ at their| which must frequently occupy the thought, 


meeting held on Saturday last. 


and excite the benevolent effort of the philan- 


“The committee of management in their report/thropist, none appears more worthy of his 


stated, for the information of the Association, that the 
subscriptions and shares now amount to the sum of 





* We accept this remark as applicable to the great 
mass of chiidren, and not as interfering with the 
views and internal regulations of any particular reli- 


present to our readers the following very in- 


gious denomination.— Ed, 


jinterest, than the extension of those benign 
| principles of the gospel, which, were they ge- 
nerally admitted by Christian nations, would 
exempt them from that immense amount of 
crime and suffezing, in which they have been 
from age to age involved by war. 
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The Society of Friends has uniformly evi- THE FRIEND. 

denced its full persuasion, that wherever the 

genuine spirit of Christianity prevailed, it SEVENTH MONTH, 25, 1835. 
would infallibly produce “ peacceoricrth ian ———— 
good will towards men.”’ For more than a! By the kindness of a much respected friend, 
century the sentiments and example of this} we have been put in possession of the first 
Society appeared to be alike unheeded, and) four numbers of a monthly publication of 
the false splendour which arrayed the con-| sixteen octavo pages each, bearing the title 
quests of heroes, and the short-sighted policy of * ‘The Lindfield Reporter, or Philanthropic 
which directed the councils of empires, veiled}; Magazine; being a Repository for hints and 
the brightness of that celestial light, which had| suggestions calculated to promote the com- 
dawned on Christendom. The clouds that en-| fort and happiness of man.” It is intended 
veloped it, are now, however, gradually dis-|as a substitute for a little work entitled the 
persing, and many thousands of our fellow-| Philanthropic Magazine, which has been for 
Christians of various denominations, are pre-|some time suspended, and, as we understand, 
pared to unite in diffusing the principles of|is to be edited by the same person, William 
peace. Would it not be well for those who) Allen, of Plough court, Lombard street, Lon- 
have long faithfully upheld them, to consider|don; a Friend whose character is known and 
whether something more than a mere refusal| appreciated by many in this country. It is 
to assist in propelling this mighty engine of) printed at the School of Industry at Lindfield, a 
destruction and misery; even something more) benevolent institution, combining labour with 
than a patient endurance of such legal penal-| literary instruction, in which the editor has a 
ties as may be consequent on this refusal, be| principal concern. As some of our readers, 
not now called for; whether they have not a| possibly, may be induced to subscribe for the 
very important part to take in active co-ope-| work, we subjoin an extract from the notice 
ration with the Christian efforts of those who) prefixed to No. 1, issued in the first month 
























































































































































































































































publicly maintain that all war, offensive or de-| last: — 


fensive, is utterly repugnant to the precepts of 
Christ and his apostles? Of the labours and 
success of the peace societies, we have recent- 
ly received the most satisfactory reports. In 
our own beloved country, where this impor- 
tant work commenced in 1826, there exist about 
twenty-seven peace societies, and thirty corre- 
sponding stations. In the United States, where 
during the same year, public attention was 
first turned to this subject, there are about 100 
societies, comprising many of the most influen- 
tial and distinguished individuals of that vast 
country. The Count de Sellon, well known 
throughout Europe, has lately established a 
similar society at Geneva. The funds of these 
various associations are gradually augmenting, 
and the proceeds are expended in the printing 
and circulating of tracts, &c. Our American 
brethren are engaged with an energy propor- 
tioned to the importance of the object, in 
obtaining signatures to petition civilised go- 
vernments, to organize a system of universal 
arbitration, or a council of nations, to which 
all contending monarchs might refer their 
caus@ of dispute, instead of subjecting therm 
to the iniquitous decision of the sword. 

From an interesting report of the Hiberni- 
an Peace Society, which held its annual meet- 
ing during the 12th month last, we find that 
in Ireland the same righteous principle finds 
its advocates. A false estimate of national 
honour, and the selfish policy of interested 
men, will doubtless oppose a powerful barrier 
to the adoption of measures, by which nations 
may secure their rights without an appeal to 
arms: but let us not be dismayed at the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties to be overcome ; the 
mightiest revolutions in the moral world have 
been effected by slow degrees; and every 
effort derives the most substantial encourage- 
ment from the immutable declaration of the 
volume of truth, that the day shal! arrive 
when “nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 





“In order to be secured against loss, the editor 
wishes to obtain 80 subscribers, at 10s. each, per an- 
nuin; every subscriber will be entitled to five copies 
of every number; (it is possible that occasionally it 
may be found necessary to publish an additional sheet, 
which will be charged separately.) The object of this 
work will be, to give brief notices of philanthropic and 
benevolent exertions in all parts of the world; with 
extracts from letters of foreign correspondents—ac- 
counts from the West Indies of the working of the 
apprenticeship scheme—efforts for the education of 
the people of colour—progress of the measures now 
taking to promote the abolition of negro slavery in 
France, North America, and other countries—state of 
slavery in the colonies of Spain—abolition of the pu-| 
nishment of ceath—amelioration of the criminal code | 
—notice of the spread of vital Christianity, as the} 
foundation of all human happiness and prosperity, in 
every part of the world—progress of attempts to put 
down and discourage every thing tending to demoral- 
isation—importance of allotments of land to the poor 
in the country—success of measures to afford employ- 
ments to able bodied poor men, at fair wages, so as to 
render them independent of parish assistance—occa- 
sional notices of the temperance and peace societies, 
&c. &c. &c.” 


The matter contained in the numbers re- 
ceived, is of a character truly interesting and 
in accordance with the plan as above de- 
veloped. Several of the articles we have in- 
serted in our present number, and others are 
held in reserve for future occasion. The fol.| 
lowing from the number for second month, is| 
calculated to awken attention and sympathy : 

‘A very affecting circumstance has re- 
cently occurred at Nismes, in the south of| 
France, which has plunged the little company 
there, professing with the Society of Friends, 
into great distress. 

«“ Jules Benezet, a young man of amiable 
and excellent character, and generally be- 
loved, was assassinated in the eleventh month 
last, between Nismes and Calvision, robbed, 
and his body thrown into a ditch of water. 
He was a commissaire, and was frequently 
engaged in passing between Nismes and Con- 
genies. The dreadful act is supposed to have 
been perpetrated between 7 and 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 





| an axe. 


The poor young man has left! 


a widow and two children, with the prospect 
of a third. They were entirely dependent 
upon his exertions for support, and her case 
has excited so much commiseration in the 
town, that the managers of the theatre pro- 
posed acting a piece for her benefit: un learn- 
ing their intention, however, she declined ac- 
cepting their kindness, from conscientious 
motives, choosing rather to put her trust in 
Him, who has commanded us to seek first his 
kingdom, than avail herself of bounty arising 
from a source her conscience disapproved. 
Through the kindness of a friend in this 
country, some pecuhiary relief was promptly 
sent to her and gratefully received—indeed 
the touching circumstances of this bereaved 
mourner, left at the age of 26 in such an af- 
fecting situation, call for the sympathy and 
kind offices of those who have the privilege 
of being able to mitigate distress. It is pro- 
posed to appropriate a portion of the money 
sent, to the purchase of a glove-loom, by means 
of which she hopes in future to do much to- 
wards the support of herself and her orphan 
children. She is the sister of Justine Bene- 
zet, the young person who has the charge of 
the Orphan Asvlum at Nismes, which she has 
couducted ina very satisfactory manner, both 
as it regards the welfare of the institution, 
and her own conduct as a consistent Friend. 


A most valuable invention has lately been made by 
James Hamilton, of New York, which will be the 
means of saving an immensity of labour in this coun- 
try. It is a machine fur felling trees. The New York 
American gives from the New York Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine a description of it, accompanied by a drawing. 
This machine requires very little more space for use 
than is required for the swing of an axe, and may be 
used in almost any situation in which a man can use 
It may be moved from tree to tree by one 
man, who can with it cut through a stem of two feet 
diameter in five minutes: two men will, however, work 
it to more advantage. It is so constructed as to admit 
of saws of different lengths according to the size of the 
tree. A committee of the American Institute at New 
York, commend it in strong terms. It cuts the stumps 
uniformly of an equal height, and at least a foot nearer 


| the ground than is usual, whereby the most valuable 


part of the timber is saved, besides all the after labour 
of squaring the end. The cost of the machine is about 
fifty dollars, and it is believed that with it two men 
can fell as much timber in a given time as twenty cen 
with the axe, 

Cold Water.—It is stated in the scientific tracts, 
that those persons who exclusively confine themselves 
to brushing their teeth daily with pure cold water, 
without any regard to the thousands of articles os- 
tensibly prepared with cust, to arrest the progress of 
caries in teeth, with very few exceptions, preserve 
them in the highest state of organic perfection. 

A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Society Association of 
Friends in Philadelphia Quarterly meeting 
will be held on the 30th inst. at the Deposi- 
tory, No. 50, North Fourth Street, at four 


o’clock Pp. M. H. Paun, Secretary. 


WANTED—Two apprentices to the Drug 
and Apothecary business. Apply to the 
agent of this paper. 
ee = tn ca ON em ane 

Diep on the morning of the 12th inst. at her resi- 
dence in Springfield, N. J. in the 25th year of her 
age, much lamented by her family and friends, Susan 
H. Newsoxp, wife of Clayton Newbold, Jr. and daugh- 
ter of Joseph Trotter, of this city. 
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ect For “ The Friend.” | receive a portion with you of his spiritual fa- land approach his holy presence with rever- 
ont SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. |vours; that they, from the tendering virtue|ence and fear. 
se No. VI. of the Holy Spirit, may be engaged in heart 1765. 
he . {and mind to walk worthy of so great grace;| It is not enough for us to meet in order for 
ro- The beneficence of our heavenly Father is| and, in a holy zeal, to honour God, submit to| public worship, when we find little or nothing 
rn apparent in all his commands. Those which| hear the cross, endure the shame, and become |else to do. The Lord Almighty requires the 
1c. seem most directly to concern his own glory »| public witnesses for him amongst the sons of | first fruits, the prime of our service, and will 
us are, nevertheless, intimately connected with| men, not accept the refuse, either of our time or 
in the good of his creature man. Worship is 1740. talents. If we prefer worldly pursuits, or idle 
1is due to him as the author of our being, and| And, dear Friends, we tenderly advise and | amusements, at such times when we ought to 
ng he requires it of every conscious intelligence. | exhort you, that, in all your assemblies for|be solemnly engaged in this great duty, may 
d. The command is of universal obligation, |the worship of Almighty God, you wait to|it not be justly said, that “we follow after 
is “‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and | fee] your hearts influenced by his power, and 'lying vanities, and forsake our own mercies?” 
ly him only shalt thou serve.” Great is the|in patience and humility possess your souls, |“ Where two or three,” saith our Lord, * are 
od benefit resulting to us from obedience to depending on Christ alone for instruction ;|gathered together in my name, there am I in 
od this injunction. Awakened by the Holy Spi-/ who, whether immediately by his spirit, or|the midst of them.” In these words he, by 
f- rit to a sense of guilt and danger, brought to instrumentally by his servants, is the teacher |implication, invites us, not only to meet one 
1d feel the need of a Redeemer, and that there! of his people himself; on whose spirit only|with another, but in so doing, with himself 
re is no access for sinful man to his Creator,| ought our whole trust, expectation, and de-jalso. Shall the King of kings and Lord of 
D- but through the Mediator, who ever liveth to| pendence to be. And as you are found |lords, condescend to offer his divine presence 
2y make intercession for us, we account it Our) humbly waiting for his teaching, without ex-|for our good, and shall we, his dependent 
1g highest privilege to bow in prostration of] pectation from man, he will administer com-|creatures, set so light by his inestimable 
- soul; being made sensible of his divine call, | fort to your souls, either immediately or in-| kindness, as, either wilfully or negligently, to 
n we are enabled to respond to it: “ When|strymentally, as it shall seem good to him,|let slip those precious seasons wherein we 
> thou saidst, seek ye my face, my heart said! who never faileth those who put their trust|might receive his blessed assistance, so ne- 
of unto thee, thy face, Lord, will I seek.” Those] in him. And all such, from the experience |cessary to our help and salvation ? 
gs who thus seek, will, in his own time, find him) of the blessings and comforts they receive,} Shall the poor perishing gratifications of 
h to their unspeakable consolation, and expe-| wij] have a due esteem and regard for those |sense and self-love, or any inconveniences of 
, riencing their spiritual strength renewed in|through whom they find them conveyed ;|a trivial nature, be suffered to prevent our 
waiting on the Lord, they will be prepared] ascribing nevertheless the praise and glory of| dutiful attendance upon him, in whom alone 

for the due discharge of every relative and |aj! to him alone, whose instruments they are; | stands our everlasting interest? Shall a cloudy 
y social obligation, as well as strengthened to!and who, by his own power and spirit, work-|sky, a little wet, a little cold, a little ease to 
e endure those trials which are inseparable |eth either with them, or without them, ac-|the flesh, a view to a little earthly gain, or 
. from a probationary state. cording to his guod pleasure, in the various|any common incident, furnish an excuse for 
" The Society has always been concerned to| manifestations of his infinite wisdom and|declining this duty, and thereby depriving 
& encourage its members in the performance of goodness towards the children of men. ourselves of the blessed advantage, often 
e this incumbent duty, and to declare its un-|' Beware, therefore, that you assemble not|vouchsafed to the faithful, of enjoying hea- 
. doubted persuasion, that those who are pre-|in a mere formal and customary manner; but|venly communion together in spirit, with the 
; pared rightly to fulfil it, will also be found | Jet both preacher and hearer labour to gather | Lord of life and glory? 
; in the practice of secret retirement, waiting |their minds inward to the Lord, that every 1770. 
Kk for their Lord to manifest his heavenly Pre-|one may witness him who is the master of| The “ manifestation of the spirit is given 
t sence, and replenish their souls with nourish- | oyp assemblies to go before them, and put|to every man to profit withal.’”’ The way to 
y ment and strength. May we be thus fervent |them forth in their respective services. The | profit by it, is often diligently to retire unto 
; ; in spirit, serving the Lord, not forsaking the | immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit is the |it. As it appears inwardly, it calls for an 
r assembling of ourselves together, as the man- | foundation of all gospel worship and ministry; |inward retirement, and an abstraction from 
ner of some is, and if at times in our reli-jand those who depend entirely thereon, shall | earthly objects, imaginations, and attachments. 
gious gatherings we should be left to feel our|not be disappointed, through the failure or|For in the silence of all that is of the flesh, 
: own weakness, and be reduced to a state Of absence of instrumental means. Wherefore, |the still small voice of the truth, the divine 
: great poverty and desertion, let us not be too| we beseech you, wait in silence, with rever-|word nigh in the heart, is heard ; and by hear- 
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much cast down; these dispensations are per- 
mitted to seal upon our minds the important 
truth, that of ourselves, without Christ Jesus 
our Lord, we can do nothing. Let those 
then who are frequently thus tried, and are 
sometimes almost ready to give out, remem- 
ber that help is laid upon one that is mighty, 
and in his fear keep to inward exercise, and 
they will experience him in his owa time to 
appear “ as the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, even a morning without clouds.”’ 
T. 
1723. 

Are there not fervent desires in your souls, 
that those whom the Lord hath given to be 
yours, may also be the Lord’s, and with you 
enjoy of his abundant blessings? Then be 
concerned to keep them to a constant, sea- 


sonable, and orderly frequenting as well of 


week-day as of first day mectings; instruct- 
ing them to have their minds staid in the di- 
vine gift; to wait upon the Lord therein, to 


ence and singleness of heart, in all your 


meetings, that you may witness the incomes 


and refreshing influences of the Holy Spirit, 


by which you will be “ strengthened in the 
inward man,’ and be made to grow and 
flourish as “trees planted by the rivers of 
water,” which bring forth their fruit in due 
season. 
1744. 

In all your religious meetings for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God, let your minds be sea- 
soned with an awful sense of real and true 


ing, with due observance, true faith is pro- 
duced. “For faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by Christ, the word of God.” He is 
the author, as well as the finisher of the true 
Christian’s faith; the faith of the operation 
of God, which works by love, to the purify- 
ing of the heart, and overcoming of the world. 
This engages to frequent waiting in stillness 
upon the Lord, for the renewal of strength. 
This keeps the mind at home, in its own pro- 
per place and duty, and out of all unprofitable 
jassociation and converse, whether amongst 


devotion, and be ye exemplary to the flock of | those of our own, or other professions. Much 


Christ. Let the solemn gravity of your de- 


hurt may accrue to the religious mind by long 


portment be such, as may demonstrate to}and frequent conversation upon temporal mat- 
others that you are in earnest in the great |ters, and especially by interesting ourselves 
duty of waiting upon and worshipping God |too much in them; for there is a leaven there- 
in spirit; that serious and tender hearted en-|in, which being suffered to prevail, indisposes 
quirers may be encouraged to come and par-|and benumbs the soul, and prevents its fre- 
take in your assemblies of that inward and |quent ascending in living aspiration towards 
spiritual consolation and refreshment, which | the fountain of eternal life. 

the Lord is graciously pleased to impart unto 1800. 

the souls of such as are humbled in his sight,! They who are obedient to this universal 
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injunction of our Saviour, ‘* Watch,” are pre-| duty, to admonish a brother or a sister for 
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pared for the due fulfilling of every duty; and| whose remissness they may feel concern. 


eminently so, for that most essential one of 
worship. How many feel themselves languid 
when assembled for this solemn purpose, for 

want of a previous preparation of heart! The} 
mind crowded with thoughts on outward | 
things, in approaching the place for public) 
worship, and resuming them with avidity on 
its return, is not likely to fill up the interval 
to profit; and to such, their meeting together 
may prove a form as empty, as any of those 
out of which, we believe, truth called our 
forefathers, and still calls us. 


The following epistle has been handed for 


jinsertion in “ The Friend,” in the persuasion 


‘that the salutary adyice which it contains 
may be of service on this side of the Atlantic. 
John Pease, we understand, is a minister well 
esteemed in England. 


TO FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 
Dear Friends,—Having been permitted 


« 


If we truly|in company with my dear wife, and in the 
succeed them, as witnesses for the truth, we|love of the gospel, 


very generally to visit 


must look beyond forms to that which is the| you, not only in your meetings for worship 
life of all true religious performances: so we and discipline, but also in many of your dwell- 
may become fitted in our several stations, for! | ings, the prospect of separation is sensibly felt. 
the Lord’s service, the promotion of the cause ‘It may not be much that remains with me to 


of righteousness on earth. 
1803. 


impart, but I am encouraged thus to unfold 
it, and to bid you unitedly farewell in the 


That the assembling of ourselves for the| Lord. 
purpose of expressing our sense of depend-| 
ence on our great Creator is a duty, most if} land, those feelings of deep interest which 


not all of us acknowledge, by stated or occa- 
sional attendance at some of the times ap-) 


| 


Reviewing the situation of Friends in this 


from place to place attended me, have been 
renewed :—In the larger meetings exposed 














more abundant the labour, the louder the 
call for fruit; and may those especially, who 
have been recently made sensible of the re- 
newed visitation of heavenly love, freely yield 
themselves to the search after true wisdom. 
Time is a gift, for the right occupation of 


which we must all render an account: ex- 
amine, dear friends, into your every day me- 
thods of using it. There are certain duties 
which devolve upon all, whilst clothed with 
mortality; diligence in the pursuits of busi- 
ness is the right allotment of many; but are 
your outward occupations so arranged in time, 
manner, and extent, that they leave room 
and inclination for engagements of infinitely 
higher importance? How lamentable to con- 
sider the hours daily frittered away by many! 
consumed upon things which yield no useful 
result! whilst a small portion of them would 
in some instances supply the time which is 
not now found for religious duties. Often look 
into your association and cofiverse among 
men: is it that which becomes the followers 
of Him who was “ undefiled and separate 
from sinners?” Such is our natural weakness, 
that example often affects us when we sup- 































































































pointed for worship. But too many content| to those temptations with which cities abound, 
themselves with an attendance once in the/in the country often few and far from one an- 
week, on the day when business is suspended; | other—each situation has its attendant diffi- 
and even of that day, the greater part is de-|culties; yet, at all times comparatively few 
voted to what is called relaxation. Thus little!in number, how wonderfully have Friends 
as it is which is meant for sacrifice, that little} been preserved amidst many changes and 
has cost them nothing. And how many—} dangers, so that they are a distinct and uni- 
how many even of those who are far removed | ted people to this day. Under the belief that 
above indigence—seldom, if ever, cave their; the Most High has had gracious designs in 
outward pursuits, to join with their brethren, | this display of His goodness, may all be stea- 
on other days of the week! ‘The want of a|dily engaged in attending to the great work 
due and diligent attendance at the usual of the soul’s salvation, seeking for ability, 
times, is productive of many evils. It often | \through best help, to assist in the mainte- 
deprives the mind of opportunities of instruc-| nance of those views of the simplicity, purity, 
tion and consolation ; and thus leaves it more! and unchanging nature of Christianity, which 
liable to be drawn aside from the right way,! were so dear to those who first bore our name. 
by the spirit of the world; it leads naturally | Founded, as I believe our Christian testimo- 
to the neglect of other religious duties; and nies to be, in the wisdom of the great Head 
it tends to occasion indifference in those to of the church, and conformable with the di- 
whom the influence reaches, by its baneful| vine will, as developed in the Scriptures of 
example. But the habitual neglect of reli-| Truth, with what earnestness do I desire that 
gious meetings, in any of our members, as it they may all be maintained in this land, and 
is thus the cause of many evils, hath also| every where, in living faith, with that humility 
itself a cause. This, dear Friends, we should! which becomes our frailty, and that magnani- 
search out, if we wish to have the remedy|mity graciously afforded to the true believer. 
applied. And to what cause can we ascribe| A quiet abiding in them has ever been the 
it, but to a want of hunger and thirst for that|consolation of the upright hearted amongst 
spiritual refreshment, which is yet, blessed|us; it has, under the divine blessing, sweet- 
be the Lord, to be known in the meetings of; ened the social circle, and, in humility may 
his humble and dependent servants? Now if| we add, rendered us a blessing to others. 
we feel not this hunger and thirst, is there! Then hold fast, dear F riends, the profession 
not reason for us to be alarmed : and may we | of your faith without waverifg: commit to 
not justly fear, that we are spiritually sick?) your beloved offspring those views of the 
And truly, notwithstanding the excuses of| truth as it is in Jesus, which are assuredly 
such as yet acknowledge public worship to| accepted amongst us; and may they be faith- 
be essential, and the specious semblances of| fully and honestly displayed, until the uni- 
reasoning of such as attempt to set aside a versal church shail not only confess in part, 
constant obligation to it, experience has| or to some of our principles, but, if it be the 
taught us, that a neglect of meetings both in-|divine will, assent to all their leading fea-| that the nearer we approach Him, the nearer 
dicates and produces indisposition of mind; \tures. I remark the exercise of your yearly| we must approach all his true followers; and 
and tends to lay waste religious society. | meeting of last year, as evinced by the mi-|that it ig in his spirit we are united in the 
Wherefore, we once more beseech the remiss| nutes which it issued ; the subjects to which) bond of peace. 
of the present day, to lay these things to heart, they allude are worthy of your continued and! Let us endeavour to live every day of our 
and strive for amendment; and we again press|close attention ; they have been read from) lives in the fear of the Most High, seeking to 
it upon such as are themselves diligent, that house to house, and in other ways you have| maintain a solemn sense of his presence, 
they do not neglect any gentle intimation of, been visited. May you remember that the| through the Holy Spirit: but upon the first 


pose it impossible ; the quickness of our reli- 
gious and moral perceptions is decreased be- 
fore we can believe it so; and whilst thus 
affected by our intercourse with those who 
are not living in the fear of the Lord, their 
writings have often an equally certain, though 
more insidious operation. Are there not in- 
dividuals among you now mourning over the 
time spent in the perusal of the lighter publi- 
cations with which this age abounds; con- 
scious, when too late, that a sort of morbid 
sensibility, and a mind enfeebled for the in- 
evitable duties of increasing years, is the just 
reward of slighted counsel? Let the hours 
which some have been devoting to such read- 
ing, be henceforth dedicated to the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of our 
early Friends—not that I would exclude pub- 
lications, which have a directly useful ten- 
dency, such as those which elucidate the 
works of creation, the discoveries of science, 
or the page of history—and a firmer tone of 
mind, and that increase of suitable subjects 
for conversation, which many so much desire, 
will soon be the result. Whilst adverting to 
some of the preceding topics, I am reminded 
of the continual proneness of our nature to 
unite with the world, its customs, and prac- 
tices. Charity for all is the pretext for doc- 
trinal assimilation, whilst the assumed unim- 
portance of little things is made the passport 
into external deviation. It were better, dear 
friends, ever to remember, that the standard 
of Christian doctrine cannot be lowered, and 
that the most trivial disobedience to the mani- 
fested will of God is weakening to the follower 
of Jesus. Would it not be safer ever to eye 
our holy pattern, and his precepts? assured 
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day of the week, oh! that this feeling may | tions of the Spirit of Truth! And how steady | grace within them; and they also enforced 
be very diligently sought.* Surrounded by| the endeavour to follow, under its influence, | the necessity of waiting for the renewed mo- 
many who are well nigh strangers to their|‘ peace with all men, and holiness, without /|tions of his spirit to qualify for every good 
incumbent duty in this respect, may Priende) whieh no man shall see the Lord.” To seek) word and work. That they had become ex- 
every where guard against the least contami- |for ability to contemplate in reverence and/|perimentally acquainted with its teaching, 
nation, seeking to be good examples to those |fear, that great sacrifice which was offered |they ofien gave evidence, both by the clear- 
whose advantages have been so incomparably |for the sins of all men without the gates of|ness and precision with which they depicted 
fewer. The attendance of our meetings in a/ Jerusalem ; to labour after a true and living|the condition of their hearers, by which they 
quiet and pious frame of mind, greatly aids faith in which to apply this all-important truth; | were pricked to the heart ; and many of them 
in the due performance of united public wor- | to desire and rejoice in the spread of the king- | powerfully convicted and effectually converted, 
ship ; it tends to render permanent those im-/dom of the Prince of Peace; to be alive tojand also by the remarkable predictions deli- 
pressions, which are yet, at seasons, graciously |every thing which tends to the present or|vered by some of them. Nothing inferior to 
permitted upon those occasions, inducing a eternal well-being of our fellow men—highly | the immediate revelations of this divine spirit 
steady desire so to occupy the remainder of| become the Christian. ‘If ye then be risen|could have so certainly guided them, and 
the day, that all the benefits attendant upon/with Christ, seck those things which are|clothed them with such divine authority, 
its institution may be fully realized. And | above, where Christ sitieth on the right hand 
may all our dear Friends remember, that from|of God.’”’ But these, dear friends, are among 
being pre-eminently dedicated to the service | the mysteries hid from the wise and prudent, 
of the Lord, all secular, social, and family ar-|and revealed unto babes: as babes may you 
rangements should, as much as possible, be|seek to know them—ever remembering, that 
made subservient to this great object. the sacrifices of God are a broken and a con- 
I have been comforted in observing the) trite heart: And may “the very God of peace 
care of your different quarterly meetings over|sanctify you wholly,” through Jesus Christ 
their monthly meetings, and its results. 1} our Lord. 
desire the encouragement of faithful Friends} 1 remain, dear friends, under renewed feel- 
every where, who may be employed in such/ings of that love which, I believe, induced 
service. Surrender your time and talents|me and my beloved partner to visit you, 
freely to this labour of love: remember that 
the cause and the strength are His, to whom 
all power belongs: He will not forsake you: Joun Pease. 
the reward of his devoted servants is sure:| Dublin, 3d of fifth month, 1234. 
to Him be all the praise. 1 rejoice over the 
recent dedication of some of our ponent Shichi iia 
brethren and sisters: May the eyes of the 
fathers and the mothers os upon them indi- REBECCA SCUDAMORE, 
vidually for good; tenderly alive to their} Having recently met with a short biographi- 
exercises and discouragements; and, made|cal notice of Rebecca Scudamore, mention- 
sensible of this, may they be additionally sti-jed in the journal of Mary Dudley as her 
mulated freely to share, according to their} beloved and most intimate friend,” some 
ability, in the cares and burdens of the day.| passages are so descriptive of the work of 
And, dear young Friends, whilst favoured | divine grace, that | have selected them for the 
with right zeal, may humility and patience| Friend. Under whatever name it may be 
ever be your garments, when brought to act| professed, true religion has its origin, and 
with those who, from many years of expe-|constantly draws its support from the Holy 
rience, and a life of dedication, have proved! Spirit in the heart. Doubtless our responsi- 
themselves worthy of honour for the work’s| bility increases with the advantages, whether 
sake. In childlike simplicity attend to the| outward or inward, which we possess; but the 
pointings of your divine Master : If the work| saving influence of those exiernal means which 
be his, it will, in due time, prevail, and his|are divinely ordaired, depends upon their ap- 
sincere-hearted servants will own you in it.| plication by that spirit, in its regenerating 
Shun that spirit which is more quick to see} process upon the soul. What renders the pre- 
where others miss their way, than tremblingly|sent account peculiarly interesting, is the 
alive to its own errors. And beware of rest-|confirmation it affords of the inward silent 
ing in the enquiry—* And what shall this|progress of the power of Truth upon the 
man do?” Are there any of the living mem-| mind, as so much testified of by our primitive | said, that such was the peace she enjoyed, she 
bers of the church, who have not some sphere | friends, and many faithful practical believers,|remembered its sweetness to that very day. 
of usefulness—who may not in one way or|both in our own and other Christian societies, Early in her twenty-fourth year she married, 
other, be employed in her service? Seek to|since that day. Notwithstanding she was|and entered into a full participation of the en- 
atir up one another to love and to good works,! connected with those who regarded some out- joyments of the fashionable world. 
ever bearing in mind that the beautiful sym-| ward ceremonies as binding on them, her| “* Our intimacy,” says her biographer, 
metry of the building can only be promoted, | reliance was wholly placed on the Lord Jesus, | commenced in 1757, about four years after 
in proportion as each stone is hewn, squared, | ag her teacher, king, and high priest, in whom|her marriage, and I had the favour of being 
and polished by the Great Master Builder. | we have redemption and sanctification through|much in her company, which was the most 
How precious are the faith and the hope of| his blood, and by the washings of regeneration |agreeable and pleasant I had ever met with. 
the gospel! How lively, yet how lowly, is|and the renewings of the Holy Spirit, which| Her mien and manner were very engaging, 
that mind in which Christ reigns! How close| he hath shed on us abundantly for that great) naturally of a sprightly and cheerful disposi- 
the daily attention to the sanctifying opera- purpose. When our early friends first preach- | tion, always preserving an equanimity of temper, 
ed the everlasting gospel of life and salvation, |even on very trying cccasions, though no one 
as declared.in the Holy Scriptures, and power- | possessed quicker or more exquisite sensibility. 










































Rebecca Thornhill, afterwards Scudamore, 
was born the 25th of January, 1729, in Bris- 
tol, where her father was a surgeon of consi- 
derable eminence. Her mother was endowed 
with an extraordinary good understanding, 
improved by more than usual literary educa- 
tion, though unhappily imbibed principles of 
scepticism and infidelity, which learning and 
good abilities too frequently furnish weapons 
for defending. But it pleased God to dis- 
cover, and she became fully convinced, that 
reason unrenewed, is really a slave to the 
human will, that therefore her book-learning 
must yield to a higher instructer, and that it 
was mere foolishness when compared to that 
wisdom which is to be derived from above, the 
source of all true wisdom and knowledge. 
That her immortal part, the soul, ought to 
have her chief concern, and to provide for its 
eternal safety, ought to be her principal busi- 
ness in this world ; and finally, she became a 
sincere and real convert, embracing the truth 
as itis in Jesus. Riding one day with a par- 
ticular friend, whilst they were conversing on 
the subject of religion, one of them asked 
Rebecca, who was then little over five years 
old, what she thought of it. She answered 
that she was like Mary Magdalen, she loved 
much for she had much forgiven. Such an 
answer from a child surprised them, and they 
enquired what she had to be forgiven. She 
replied, her sins had been great, that she had 
prayed and had found peace. On this decla- 
ration, her mother was quite in a rapture, 
and taking Rebecca in her arms, caressed her 
with great delight. R. S. relating this cir- 
cumstance a short time before her death, 


Your affectionate friend, 





* Not on the ground of one day being more holy | 
than another, but, as we understand the writer’s| 


meaning to be, us a day especially set apart for reli- fully manifested in their souls, they were led| Her amiable qualities, good sense, and engag- 


gious purposes and exemption from worldly engage: | (0 direct the people to their Lord and Saviour, |ing demeanour, endeared her to all her very 
ments.— Ed. : 


as he was revealing himself by his light and! extensive and polite acquaintance, with whom 































































































































336 THE FRIEND. 
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we often met at assemblies, and other places of it in my spirit, such as is never to be for-| 
of public amusement, conforming to the cus-|gotten. And as she had never been taught 
toms and fashions of the times ; which render-| by any human means, to seek and wait for 
ed our company acceptable, and indeed afford-| divine help in silent prayer, it may with much 
ed some pleasure, though no real satisfaction. | truth be affirmed, and cannot be too much ad- 
For amidst all our gaiety, each of us felt at}mired, that the Lord alone was herein her 
intervals, though too, too much unheeded and| shepherd, and the inspiration of the Almighty! 
neglected, a monitor within, a desire after| her leader and her guide. It is likewise won- 
God, an attraction, that I believe every man/|derful to reflect, that the Holy Spirit began 
and woman living is forced to feel, whether/now to operate so powerfully, by teaching 
he will or no. For it is a truth, God hath a| and illuminating her mind, and opening to her 
certain power within the human heart, which| the Scriptures, insomuch that many passages 
is watching every opportunity of saying some-| she would at this time, to my great astonish-) 
thing, either of the vanity of the world, or the| ment, often explain to me in a most beautiful! 
guilt or consequences of sin, that without; and edifying manner. 
arguments rises up in the soul, and would be} The day was now fixed for our leaving 
doing some good to it, if not quenched and} Weymouth. We set off early in the morning, 
resisted by the noise and hurry either of plea-;| and the following day reached Pensford about 
sures or business. This divine monitor was/| 12 o’clock at noon, where we continued until 
felt at intervals, amidst all our gaiety, un-{the cool of the evening, the weather being 
avoidably creating some uneasiness, and forc-|very hot. After refreshing ourselves, we re- 
ing many a sigh. Nevertheless neither of us| tired to a room above stairs, intending to rest 
pretended to any other than a little head|on a bed, but at that instant a variety of con- 
knowledge, merely the external, or shell of|flicting passions so deeply and violently agi- 
religion ; and pharisee-like, a decent outside| tated my poor friend, that she could take no 
appearance was strictly observed. My friend/rest, but threw herself on the bed, continuing 
was as partial to the presbyterian, with which)in an agony of prayer for the space of five 
she then was connected, as.I was to the esta-| hours, during which she said she had now a 
blished form of worship, in which I was edu-}clear view of the sufferings that awaited her, 
cated; and our differences in opinion would|and which she was then going to encounter ; 
now and then occasion little disputes, at which} adding, that should she prove unfaithful to the 
my zeal, so foolish was I and void of under-| discoveries, which in mercy had been made to 
standing, would sometimes be rather over-| her mind, dreadful would be the consequence. 
heated, but she was moderate ; so that our|I can never forget what I myself then felt. 
controversy always ended in good humour,| She liad by this time entirely won me over to 
without the least breach between us. the side of religion; though as yet | knew very 
About seven years after marriage, she ex-| little of the evil which lay undisclosed in my 
perienced a fit of illness, which was much/own heart. I had even enjoyed at seasons, a 
apprehended tended to a decline. ‘This and| view of the felicities of an eternal world, which 
previous convictions brought on serious reflec-|she had been enabled to set forth in such a 
tions, and a recollection of the promise she| manner, that I mistakenly conceived nothing 
had made of giving herself up to God, which|could ever have effaced its memory. But 
attended her both by day and by night. This| how discouraging to so young a beginner was 
happened in 1759, in which year I accompa-| the distress of my dear friend, now before my 
nied my friend and her husband to Weymouth,|eyes. In this situation we arrived the same 
in hope of benefiting her health ; he left us|evening at Bristol. Her husband soon per- 
in a few days, but we continued there six| ceived an alteration in us both ; instead of our 
weeks. Her mind was now brought under| former gaiety, lightness and trifling, an unac- 
very deep convictions, and religious awaken-| customed seriousness and solemnity; and, as he 
ings, though not from any thing she heard] naturally might, he enquired the occasion, and 
from without, but wholly and solely from an|remonstrated. But my dear friend, with no 
invisible divine power secretly operating with-|less than the courage of a soul divinely ani- 
in; and her attention was so entirely fixed on| mated, boldly declared the alarming views she 
what she felt, that all inclination for consort-| then had of an eternal world, and of the indis- 
ing with the company was taken away. We|pensable necessity of becoming a new creature, 
kept only to ourselves, frequently spending|in order to attain true peace here, and ever- 
many hours together on the sands near the) lasting happiness hereafter; that she could no 
sea-shore. She kept a small bible in her| longer think of living to please herself, but to 
pocket, on purpose for frequent perusal; being | please Christ, who had died for her, and tak- 
fully satisfied that the Lord was carrying on|ing her husband by the hand, entreated him, in 
a great work in her soul, she yielded to it,|the most endearing and tender manner, to 
patiently submitting to the scourges of con-| unite with her in this one thing needful. He 
science, though it often threw her into the| really was affected and wept, but the impres- 
greatest agonies; and when at our lodgings,|sion soon wore off. From this time I have 
would fall prostrate on her knees, and, amaz-| abundant cause to believe she never deviated 
ing now to recollect, she was at this early| from following her Redeemer, in humility, pa- 
period, so evidently led in the inward path,|tience, resignation, and self-denial, she having 
that she would at seasons frequently continue| previously sat down and counted the cost; 
on her knees from one to two hours at a time,|and like unto his dear disciples in all ages, 
in silent prayer, when | waited by her side ;|hath at length, through much tribulation, en- 
and though it was irksome to my nature, and|tered his kingdom. 
painful to my body, yet I felt the happy effects} At this period, R. S. made a considerable 






















alteration in her dress, leaving off what was. 
merely ornamental and superfluous, but she 
did not consider this as a matter essential ; 
yet from the knowledge she had of the human 
heart, in its unregenerate state, she considered 
it safer, as a woman professing godliness, to 
adorn herself in modest apparel, it being well 
known that finery in dress is too apt to sub- 
ject the wearer to self-esteem; self-denial and 
bearing the cross being what she was called 
to, and in which she resolutely persisted, not- 
withstanding the many arguments that were 
used for dissuading her from it. This was 
net from humour, but a noble magnanimity of 
soul, being assured by Christ himself, that if 
she confessed him before men, he would con- 
fess her before his heavenly Father. Her 
husband finding her thus resolute, became very 
uneasy, called in her friends, some of whom 
she highly esteemed and loved, to try whether 
arguments would prevail; and in this instance 
she acted a severe self-denying part, in oppos- 
ing those who were labouring, as they thought, 
for her good. But she defended herself and 
the cause of religion, against all their rhetoric, 
in such Weighty terms, composure of mind, 
and dignity of expression, that her very op- 
posers, who charged her with errors and 
delusion, were either silenced, or acknowledg- 
ed the truth of what she advanced. No ex- 
ulting on her part at the advantage gained 
over her opponents; a modest reserved- 
ness was natura! ; but the apostle’s exultation 
may truly be applied to her: ‘In all these 
things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” In short, she boldly 
assured her friends, that by divine assistance, 
she was fixedly determined to make no altera- 
tion, or to know any thing, according to Scrip- 
ture language, but Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified, and that it would be her endeavour to 
follow him in the regeneration. Her husband 
readily acknowledged, that his wife conducted 
herself as to the concerns of this world, with 
the disposition of a lamb, but in the concerns 
of religion she acted with the boldness of a 
lion. 





Departed this life on the 14th of 4mo. 1835, Lewis 
Evans, in the 32d year of his age, a member of Sads- 
burg monthly meeting. He was an example of plain. 
ness, sobriety, and filial affection, and though endow- 
ed with qualifications above the common grade, yet 
he was modest and unassuming, choosing rather to 
retire from the world than to be seen or applauded by 
it. The disease which terminated his earthly career 
was of a lingering nature; throughout the course of 
which, he at seasons manifested deep concern for the 
welfare of his immortal soul; desiring that if it should 
please Him who doeth all things right to cut short the 
thread of his existence, he might be prepared to enter 
one of the mansions prepared for the righteous. 

Although it was evident he underwent deep con- 
flict of mind, yet on being asked a short time before 
his close if he felt prepared for the change, he an- 
swered “ That he had been disobedient, but through 
the mercies of his Saviour, he hoped to be at rest.” 
After which he said little, but passed away quietly, 
furnishing his deeply tried friends with the consoling 
hope, that this great loss was his eternal gain. 

Diep, on the 18th ult. Jonn H. Witiits, of Catta- 
wissa, Pa., aged 27 years, an exemplary member of 
the Society of Friends. 
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